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FOR THE NEW CODE, 


Tue Letter-note method secures excellent results when preparing for the requirements 
of the New Code. As compared with either of the new notations, its advantages are as 
follows :— 

lst. Teachers to whom the matter of notation is a secondary consideration, and who wish 
to use that which yields the best and quickest results with the least possible labour, will find 
Letter-note serve their purpose excellently. Letter-note gives every educational advantage 
afforded by the new notations, and in addition provides certain teaching facilities of its own ; 
it is as easily or more easily taught, having the rising and falling notes of the staff to aid in 
studying une, together with similar pictorial help as regards ‘ime; and, having obtained 
Government recognition, it gives every advantage afforded by the other systems when the 
pupil comes up for examination. 

2nd. On the other hand, in cases where it is desired to teach the staff-notation even- 
tually, Letter-note avoids the loss of time and labour entailed when the new time-symbolism 
has to be learnt first, and afterwards the old—a vital consideration, for it is admi even by 
new-notationists themselves, that two notations cannot be thoroughly taught during the time 
usually allowed for musical tuition in schools. Further, eve Teacher knows that the 
notation learnt first is that which will remain most familiar and easy, simply because it is 


learnt first; and Letter-note secures the advantage that the student uses the staff-notation 
from the very commencement of his reading lessons. 





t= Text books—The Junior Course, in wrapper or in poy numbers, 6d. ; Choral Primer, same prises 
Penny Educators (Choral Harmony, Nos, 110, 111, 113, 114, ete.) ; The Code Singer, in penny numbers, 
or in threepenny parts with wrapper, ready shortly. 

In all the above-mentioned, the sol-fa initials are continued throughout, and these works can be 
used by very young pupils. 


HIGH AND MIDDLE CLASS SCHOOLS. 


Where vocal music only is practised, the facts of the case are precisely analogous te 
those above-stated, but in Colleges where the pianoforte and other instruments are taught 
the conditions are even more favourable for Lateran, as here the pupil muwus¢ learn the 
staff-notation. In such a case, the efficient teaching of two notations being an impossibility, 
the use of an easy staff-notation method becomes a necessity tor the study mi sight-singing and 
for purposes of voice-cultivation. 


tS Text books—The Graduated Course, Is. or 1s, 6d,; The Pupil’s Handbook (oentaining the songs 
exercises, ete., given in The Graduated Course), two parts, 3d. each : The Choral Primer, 6d. in wrapper, 
or in penny numbers, In the first two works, the sol-fa initials are gradually withdrawn, training the 
pupil to dispense with such aid: in the Choral Primer the sol-fa initials are continued throughout, the 
amount of work to be accomplished being less in consequence, 
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Choral Harmony — (continued). 





CONTENTS OF VOLUME HII. 








SECULAR. 
52 All the Choruses wenely posteemned in 
Locke’s Music for‘‘ Macbeth” 
55 Hail, smiling morn Spofforth. 
See our oars with feather’d spray 
Stevenson. 
5g Come, gentle Spring Haydn. 
t55 Never forget the dear ones 3 v. Root. 
Merrily o’er the waves we go Bradbury. 
The Foot Traveller Abt. 
61 The Chough and Crow 3 v. Bishop. 
62 The huge globe has enough to do 
Zu. Bishop. 
63 May Morning Flotow. 
Come to the woody dell Pelton. 
65 Which is the properest day to sing Arne. 
Beat high, ye hearts Kreutzer. 
1 Now strike the silver strings Rudd. 
Since first I saw your face Ford. 
t>7 Step together Irish. 
For freedom honour and native land 
Werner. 
The Mountaineer Tyrolese. 
What delight what rebounds German. 
68 Come let us all a-maying go Atterbury. 
Hark! the lark Cooke. 
Here in cool grot Mornington. 
*73 Come on the light winged gale Callcott. 
"74 Sleep, gentle Lady Bishop. 
76 Sparkling little fountain Bradbury. 
The dazzling air Evans. 
*78 On Christmas eve the bells were rung King. 
*8o0 Hail, all hail, thou merry month of | 
hinn. 
*83 The sea, the sea Neukomm. 
*85 The singers Kreutzer. 
*8 7 Hark! above us on the mountain Kreutzer. 
89 Call John American. 
The Travellers 
go Laughing Chorus Root. 
Soldier’s Love Kucken. 
*93 Foresters, sound the cheerful horn _ Bishop. 
*94 Gaily launch and lightly row Mercadante. 
My Lady is as fair as fine Bennett. 
*95 See the bright,the rosy Morning Blum. 
The Land of the True and Brave Abt. 
*.6 What shall he have that killed the deer 
Bishop. 
*a7 The song of the New Year Donizetti. 
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*64 
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*71 
72 
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*77 
79 
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82 





Why shonld a sigh escape us 


Otto. 
How sweet the joy Kreutzer. 
Upon the poplar bough Paxton, 
Mountain home Kreutzer. 
Over the Summer Sea, Verdi. 
SACRED. 
We come, in bright array (Fudas). Handel. 
Lead, lead on ( Fudas ). Handel. 
Ye gates, lift up your heads Dr. Thomson. 
O send Thy light forth R. A. Smith. 
Who is a patriot 
Praise the Lord 
Gently, Lord, O gently lead us Spanish. 
Joy to the World 
With songs and honours Haydn. 
Hymn of thanksgiving Mason. 
God is near thee 
But in the last days Mason. 
Great is the Lord American 
Arise, O Lord American. 
Awake, Awake 
I will bless the Lord at all times R. A. Smith. 
Hallelujah! the Lord reigneth R. A. Smith. 
God the Omnipotent Russian. 
The brave man Nageli. 
Lift up, O earth Root. 


From all that dwell below the skies 

When shall we meet again 

O wake and let your songs resound Himmel. 
All hail the pow’r of Jesus’ name 


Blessed be the Lord R. A. Smith. 
Great and Marvellous R. A. Smith. 
Grant, we beseech thee Callcott 
Come unto me when shadows 

The Lord is my Shepherd Beethoven. . 
Let songs of endless praise L. Mason, 
My faith looks up to thee L. Mason. 
Beyond the glitt’ring starry sky Husband. 
Blest Jesus, gracious Saviour M. Haydn. 
Hymn of Eve Arne. 
Salvation to our God 

I will arise Cecil. 


Blessed are the people 

I was glad when they said unto me 

Then round about the starry throne 

Oh! how beautiful thy garments Naumann. 

Put on thy strength, O Zion Naumann. 

Sing to the Lord, our King and Maker 
(Gloria from ist. Service). WUaydn. 


Callcott. 
Handel. 





2, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price four shillings. 











CONTENTS OF VOLUME MIII. 


The whole of this Volume is printed in Letter-note. 
Each Number contains eight pages. 


101 Sacred Peace, celestial treasure - Storace 
Sweet Spring is returning - - - Swess 
Albion, on thy fertile plains - Braham 
Spring, beautiful Spring - - - Hook 

102 Come, come quickly away - - Root 
Nature's woodland call - - American 
Canadian boat song - - - Moore 
Peaceful slumbering on the ocean Storace 
When the sweet night = + - American 
Moonlight chorus - - Bradbury 

103 All’s well . - : - Braham 
Softly the moonlight - - : Auber 


104 The minute gun at sea - - King 
The storm - - - - Bradbu 

105 x Away, away, the anchor weigh 5S. Webbe 
© On, on, thou eagle-pinioned GF Webbe 
S Her mighty sails the breezes swell Colville 
‘> Isle of beauty, fare thee well 
© Roll on, majestic ocean ° : Root 
= The voyage of life - - - Matthaa 

106 &, Now radiant Vesper - - - Do. 
Fy A wet sheet and a flowing sea Kuchen 
® How cheery are the mariners Gollmick 





On the sea - - - - Mendelssohn 





London : F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh : JOHNSTONE, HUNTER & CO. 











Cransposition on keped Enstruments. 
By Joun Warriner, L.Mus., T.C.L. 


HE object of these remarks is to afford a 
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chord until the realization of this in the new key.) 
Now, it is evident, in order to recoynise the same 
chord in different keys, we must so describe the 
chord tn the first key that the same des reptio 
answers equally well for the ne key, which is 


managed by discarding entirely the alphabetical 


| names of the scale notes (excepting in considering 


4 few helpful hints to musical students, | 


~* particularly those preparing for the prac- 


tical examinations held by the various institutions | 


in which transposition is a feature. It is there- 
fore assumed that the student has at least an 
elementary knowledge of harmony, without which, 
it is as well to say at once, no good result can 
possibly be attained. 

I may remark, before coming to the practical 
course I suggest, that transposition comes much 
more easily to those who have natural facility in 
extemporising, or those who have successfully 
cultivated the faculty of inventing simultaneous 
melodies and harmonies at the key-board. Would 
that our students had more of the real severe 
self-examination and self-cultivation of the self- 
taught than they generally have! They rely too 
much on the knowledye imparted by outside 
sources, instead of on the wisdom gained by self- 
culture at the earlier part of their studies, or at 
any rate using their own brains instead of other 
people’s. These considerations are not without 
point in enabling us to outlive our systematic plan 
for obtaining perfect facility as a transposer. 

Ilere, I may say, I do not propose to offer you 
as a system for transposing that old-fashioned way 
of prefixing an imaginary clef, according to the 
key to be transposed in, before the music in the 
original key, which some of you may be partially 
familiar with, as I consider it a very tedious, 
clumsy, and unscientific method. 

We will now consider once more what Trans- 
position really consists of, and try and analyse the 
process gone through by the brain necessary for 
arriving at a satisfactory result. Transposition 
consists of the taking up bodily, as it were, of the 
chords of one scale series, and transplanting them 
into another scale serics, to which of course they 
bear the same relation as to the first. The great 
difficulty to the ordinary students in doing this 
lies in the fact that a dual process must be gone 
through by the brain before the fingers can give 
us the notes: first of all to recognise the nature 
and composition of the chord in the model to be 
transposed (I will call this step recognifiin); and 
secondly, to create a mental picture of its posi/ion 
in the new key (I will call this identification). 
(These two impressions are connected by another 
process, which I will call memorization; te., the 
retaining in the mind of the nature of the first 








the composition of chords) and substituting names 
the meaning of which is synonymous in all keys. 
These are tonic, super-tonic, mediant, sub- 
dominant, dominant, super-dominant, and leading 
note, (To the Tonic Sol-fa-ist, or the “ Movable ” 
Do-ist, the Italian syllables Do, Re, etc., probably 
will be found easier.) ‘Thus, our mental process 
will be as follows: —we recognise our chord in the 
model as the tonic chord, or the chord of the 
dominant 7th second inversion, or what not, on 
such and such a degree of the scale ; it is then an 
easy matter to play the same chord in the same 
scale note of the new key. The process of think- 
ing out this at first will seem rather tedious and 
intolerably slow, but the student who consci- 
entiously does so, will be surprised to find in what 
a short time improvement will be made, while if 
at all earnest he will derive much pleasure from 
the mere mental process, and the absolute certain- 
ty with which he can play any music the pro- 
gressions of which are composed of chords the 
composition of which he can recognise. The first 
step, it is important, should be thought out con- 
scientiously, since the fingers cannot be expected 
to play the right notes unless a clear impression 
of the nature and composition has been received 
by the brain: and never should a chord be 
attempted to be played until this is the case 
(otherwise it is mere playing “by guess”); whil 
equally important it is that the second step be 
equally conscientious, and the scale series and 
chord 
familiar. 

The practical course I suggest is as follows, | 


progressions of the new key perfectly 


am assuming no special knowledge in the pupil 
beyond that of harmony, at /east as far as the 
Dominant 7th with inversions, without which, it 
must be repeated, it is useless to attempt Trans- 
position. 

The first thing to be done is to make one’s self 
perfectly familiar with the most usual chords and 
progressions, and be able to play them frow 
memory in all keys. For this purpose I recom- 
mend that some such succession of chords as the 
following be written out in several keys in the 
first instance (to somewhat smooth the way for 
actiial transposition at the keyboard,) with the 
name of chord, root, the number of inversion, if 
any, of each chord. 
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6th on Mediant. Root G. Triad on Tonic. 
lution of former chord. | lst Inv. of Dominant 7th. 
Root G. § on Leading note. 


The student may now slowly and deliberately 
(and calling them aloud by name—root and num- 
ber of inversions, if any) play these, and similar 
progressions which he can write for himself, over 
until fixed in the memory in each key, bearing in 
mind that it is important that the mind should 
mentally associate each chord with its name (as 
this principle is the back-bone of all reai trans- 
position); and for this reason it is recommended 
that the exercises be not written in more than 
three keys, say (C, I’, G), that he may be perfectly 
familiar with these before proceeding further. 

2. When the memorization and realisation is 
complete, we may take some simple chant, con- 
sisting of triads and inversions, with perhaps a 
few dominant 7ths or inversions; try and dis- 
pense this time with writing the name of the chord 
under it, but mentally name and say aloud the 
nature of the chord to be transposed. All this 
should be done quite away from the instrument, 
and not until the power of mental analysis is 
perfectly possessed should the keyboard be 
approached. As soon, however, as the student is 
perfectly cognisant of the nature of every chord, 
an attempt may be made. Give a glance to see 
in what position the first chord is taken (7.e., 
whether the 8th, 5th, or 3rd is in the melody of a 
triad; in what part the 3rd is taken, etc.); call 
aloud the name of the chord in the model; and 
then calmly, slowly, and deliberately, strike the 
eorresponding chord in the new key. In like 
manner name the next chord, making a mental 
note as to how far the melody skips, if it moves 
at all; mind, not counting the interval, but think- 
ing of the name of the scale series to which the 
skip is made; and proceed. 

If this is conscientiously and slowly carried out, 
the pupil will be astonished to tind out how 











easily one’s fingers play the notes when the brain 
has once grasped the nature of the chord. 

3. The pupil will now write additional models 
for his own use, having a care to write none at 
present containing more abstruse chords than the 
dominant 7th and inversions, and without modu- 
lation or accidentals; or he can select such chants 
and hymn-tunes as he may be unacquainted with 
of the same nature. As soon as these can be trans- 
posed into ali the major and minor keys with ease, 
we can proceed to the next step. 

4. Chromatic passing notes may now be intro- 
duced. This will not be found an additional 
element of great difficulty, as the progression of 
the moving part is so slight. It may, however, be 
helpful to bear in mind the change of notation of 
accidentals brought about by a transference of 
chords from a flat key to a sharp key or vice versd. 
This briefly is as follows: accidental sharps in 
sharp keys become naturals in flat keys, and vice 
versd ; accidental flats in flat keys become naturals 
in sharp keys, and vice versd; while naturals in 
sharp keys become flats in flat keys, and vice versd, 
The somewhat rarely found sharp in a flat key, 
and flat in a sharp key, is generally of the nature 
of a passing note or appogiatura, and no special 
mention of their treatment will be necessary at 
this stage, beyond saying that the progression of 
the part appeals so directly to the eye that no diffi- 
culty will be experienced. 

5. The fundamental discords (and gradually ail 
chords) may now be introduced, and transposition 
essayed, after the usual process of writing out a 
model pregression containing the most commonly 
used chords and inversions, and playing them over 
until perfectly familiar in all keys. 

6. It cannot be denied that the introduction of 
modulation into an exercise is a considerable 

















source of difficulty. This, however, must be over- 
come by the same process as before. 


chords and modulating only into related keys; 
perhaps it may afford a little assistance to pencil 
over the modulating chord into what degree of the 
scale we are going. 

In conclusion I may offer the following words 
of advice. Never guess at the nature of a chord 
(always satisfy yourself what the chord is in the 
old key before trying to play it in the new one), 
try and recognise the names of chords when they 
are struck (by other people); some people who 
could identify the scale notes of a melody they 
may hear are utterly at a loss to know what a 
given chord is, and this quality is to say the least 
quite as valuable; play compositions in al/ keys, 
(don’t restrict your pieces to those in the easy 
keys, and avoid a fine one simply because it is 
written in G flat, F sharp, or A flat minor; if I 
could have my way, I should compel all students 
sufficiently advanced to go through consecutively 
the whole of Bach’s immortal 48 Preludes and 
Fugues (taking one of each every day) ; and lastly, 
but not leastly, try and realise, whatever you may 
be playing (not necessarily transposing) the chords 
the music is composed of, their names and nature, 

In case of a temporary failure to get on, it is 
only necessary for the student to ask himself— 
At what point of the brain process (recognition, 
memorisation, or identification), did I fail to in- 
stantly be in a position to remedy it ? 

Transposition is cultivated generally much too 
late in the career of the student (very often not 
until the eve of some examination), instead of 
being introduced into a pupil’s early work, and 
the habit of recognising the various chords in 
different keys fully formed. 

The pupil (once more, be it said) must not feel 
discouraged because the necessary operation of 
going through the distinct processes is at first 
a very slow one. “ Practice makes perfect,” and 
in a little time the recognition and identification, 
those two most important elements, are almost 
simultaneous.— Musical Standard. c 





The Quaber Composition Classes. 
A new Postal Class, for beginners, will commence the 
study of Harmony and Musical Composition in July. 
All communications respecting the class to be addressed 
The Seeretary of The Quaver Composition Classes, 
47, Lismore Road London, N.W. 





OCKE’S MUSIC FOR “MACBETH.” Ail 
the choruses usually performed, the vocal scer¢e 
only, price one penny, in “*Choral Harmony, No. 57 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternaster Row. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 
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I may, how- | 
ever, suggest that at first we should use only | 
exercises in modulation which contain simple | 


Sr. Brinley Richards on Welsh 
Music. 


4\47 HEN Sir George Macfarren on Jan. 26th, 
x Yat the rooms of jhe Society for the 

vw Encouragement of the Fine Arts in 
Conduit street, introduced Mr. Brinley Richards 
to an overflowing audience, as a “ patriot,” he 
used no strained expression. Yet it is no less 
common than hard that a true patriot’s lot should 
be contumely from his unthinking fellow-country- 
men when he speaks the truth detrimentally, as 
they suppose, to his native land. Such has been 
the undeserved fate of the ardently patriotic 
musician who has achieved the rare honour of 
producing a veritable national anthem, It seems 
that Mr. Richards has angered some of his un- 
reasoning compatriots by asserting that ancient 
Welsh airs, in common with all folk-melody what- 
soever, are pre-scientific. He denied the possi- 
bility of musical notation in Wales at a time 
when all other countries of the earth were ignor- 
ant of any such art; and it now turns out, on the 
best historical evidence, that he is right. In the 
course of his most interesting lecture, he quoted 
written and published works of the distinguished 
musician who filled the presidential chair—words 
proceeding from a trustful belief in the statements 
which indeed have passed for history during five 
centuries. ‘Che purpose of the lecture was to 
sweep away fallacies which have excited the 
ridicule of educated Welshmen as well as of all 
other nationalities; among those absurd fictions 
being the preposterous claim on behalf of Wales 
that a musical development in the eleventh 
century existed among the Cymri as a quite 
exceptional phenomenon of popular culture. Fif- 
teen years of labour and research have enabled 
Mr. Brinley Richards, after hard contention 
against much foolish prejudice, to disprove 
theories which have even misled men like Sir 
George Macfarren and Sir Gore Ouseley, and to 
clear the way for future historians. Calmly re- 
viewing the past, by a light which has been 
thrown on it by recent scholarship, Mr. Richards 
lucidly demonstrated that the ancient and authen- 
tic chronicle of Caradoc, was, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, for some purpose, altered by the translators, 








who have actually interpolated passages without 
a single hint to guard their readers against error. 
Not that the exceedingly interesting discourse 
with which the lecturer held the attention of his 
appreciative audience was directed solely or in 
greater part to the demolition of absurdity. With 
the illustrative assistance of Miss Johnson, Miss 
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Sneddon, Miss Price, and Mr. Lucas Williams, he 
conveyed a pleasing and even enthusiastic impres- 
sion of the genius of music in the l’rincipality, 
and showed himself a true champion of its melo- 
dious fame. Welsh airs, ranging over epochs from 
the reign of Richard II1., to a modern date, were 
given by the singers above named, and instru- 
mentally by Mr. Richards himself, the programme 
including “ Ffarwel Dai Llwyd,” “ Ar hyd y nos,” 
**Y Galon Drom,” and the spirited song “Syr 
Harri Dhu,” or “Black Sir Harry,” as well as 
several compositions by the lecturer, and, as a 
final compliment to the chairman, the lively duet, 
“Two Merry Gypsies.” In moving a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Brinley Richards, Sir George Mac- 
farren humourously said that the present is an 
age devoted to the destruction of popular belief. 
He was not too old to learn, and he would not 
have had Mr. Richards alter one word of his able 
and convincing argument, which must have 
satisfied all present, as it had certainly satisfied 
him.— Daily Telegraph. 





Jacos LEssMAN, a musician, was charged with 
annoying and interrupting Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A., 
who resides in Melbury-road, Kensington, by play- 
ing a musical instrument and refusing to desist 
when requested.—The magistrate was informed by 
the assistant-gaoler that the prisoner did not 
know English.—Mr. Paget: What are you ?—The 
prisoner, who appeared to understand him, said 
he was a German, and had been in England five or 
six years.—The complainant stated that he was 
annoyed by a band. He sent his servant out to 
request them to go away, but they took no notice, 
and played the tune. He left his work, as the 
band commenced playing a loud piece of music, 
and followed the men.—Mr. Paget: Had they left 
off playing at the time you went out?—Mr. Stone: 
I went out while they were playing the second 
time. They off while I was speaking. The 
prisoner is the man my servant spoke to, and I 
gave him in charge.—The leader of the band 
escaped.—Mr. Paget inquired for the servant, but 
she was not present.—The prisoner, in broken 
English, said the servant spoke to the leader of 
the band, but not to him. She returned, and 
when the complainant came up they left off in 
the middle of the selection.—At the request of 
the magistrate the prisoner wrote down the name 
and address of the leader.—Mr. Paget: I must ask 
if the band annoyed and interrupted you in your 
profession >—Mr. Stone: Absolutely.—Mr. Paget 
looked at the sheet, and observed that the prisoner 
had been locked up for afew hours. He said he 
had power under Bass’s Act to send the band to 
prison without the option of a fine if they con- 
tinued playing after being warned. He wished 
the prisoner to explain that to the leader.—Mr. 
Stone said the band imagined that, by smuggling 
away the leader, he could not do anything. —Mr. 
Paget remarked that anyone who played after 
being warned was liable; but it was better to 


catch the leader. If the annoyance occurred again 
| Mr. Stone should take the precaution to bring his 
| servant with him.—The prisoner was then dis- 
charged. 





The Selection of Pieces. 


2 

x UPILS create more or less annoyance when 
Jiay a new piece is to be undertaken. To set 
- about mastering a new composition should 
be considered about the same as undertaking to 
paint a new picture, or the preparation of a recit- 
ation, etc. There must be design and aim. The 
individuality, the taste, the attainment and am- 
bition of a pnpil should be considered, but the 
teacher is the one to judge of these. Most pupils 
are more or less spoilt in this particular; they are 
apt to fancy the wrong piece; they wish for some- 
thing either trivial or far beyond their reach. A 
pupil’s desire in the selection of pieces is a poor 
guide, and it is best not to consult it at any time, 
The chain of development can be broken, and a 
teacher’s whole system shattered by yielding to 
the desires and caprices of the pupil in selecting 
only one piece. The rule in most conservatories 
in Europe is first Clementi, then Haydn, and after- 
wards Mozart, before taking up Beethoven and the 
more modern writers. Bach has a place in any 
part of the course. In salon music there cannot 
be such a close grading of authors, but it is not 
well to give Henselt or Chopin before Koelling, 
Spindler, Bendel, and Heller, etc., have been 
played. An occasional flying off at a tangent with 
refractory pupils will bring them to their senses. 
But, as a rule, pupils should be confined to a 
graded course in pieces as in studies. A pupil can 
see his or her advancement depicted in the pieces 
the teacher selects for practice. With some pupils 
the pieces seem never to grow more difficult, while 
at times they become easier. Then they grow in 
executive skill, while the interpretation does not 
advance. If the teacher gives a pupil a serious 
classical work, difficult to interpret and play, that 
pupil is making advancement. 

The conscientious, earnest teacher will never 
swerve very far from the point of attainment 
which the pupil has reached. To allow a pupil to 
play what her fickle fancy craves is to engender 
in time a lack of confidence in and respect for a 
teacher. There are many more ways to please 
pupils than allowing them to dictate the medicine 
they should take to build up their'music nature, 
It is far more difficult to select a piece for a young 
Miss who aspires only to drawing-room playing 
than for one who is being prepared ‘for an artist. 
The former’s repertoire must be limited to a dozen 
or so of well-chosen pieces, while the latter is 
expected to master all styles found in piano liter- 
ature. It is a poor plan for the teacher to com- 
promise the difficulty in selecting music for the 
former by yielding to her wishes.— Etude. 
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SIGHT-SINGING FOR ALL CLASSES! 
New Work in the press, ready shortly. 





Che Intermediate Sight-singer 


ON THE 


LETTER-NOTE METHOD, 


By DAVID 





COLVILLE. 


GOVERNMENT RECOGNITION OF LETTER-NOTE. 


As the Letter-note method has obtained the recognition of Government, pupils taught on this 
system can pass for sight singing in Letter-note music, and, in the event of a sight-singing test being 


supplied in the ordinary s 


notation, Inspectors are authorised to add thereto (or permit to be added) 


the sol-fa initials to which the pupils are accustomed in their elementary text-book. 
As Letter-note has the advantage of the rising and falling notes of the staff, it is more easily taught 
than either of the new notations, and thus Teachers are enabled to secure the Government grant with 


less labour than by any other means. 





LETTER-NOTE SINGING 


METHOD. An easy and effective sight-singing 

tem which adds to the staff all the facilities of 

e new notations, and has the written approval of 

many eminent Musicians. Elementary text-books 
from 4d. to 1s. 6d. : lists on application. 


London : CoLvitie & Co., 47, Lismore Road, n.w. 





MUSIC PRINTING. 


COLVILLE & GO., 47, Lismore 


ROAD, LONDON, N.W., Music Printers, execute 
with accuracy and dispatch ev kind of typo 
music. Amateur composers’ M.S.S. revised by an 
experienced editor. Stereo. and electro. blocks 
supplied ready or use by your own printer. 





FIRST STEPS IN MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 


Now ready :— 


Revised Edition, reprinted from “The Quaver.” 


Sheet 1, containing paragraphs 1 to 98 ; sheet 2, 99 to 184 ; sheet 3, 184 to 201 ; sheet 4, 201 to 243. 
copies can be obtained, post free fourpence per sheet, from The Secretary of the Quaver Postal Classes, 


47, Lismore Road, London, N.W. 





THE LETTER-NOTE VOCALIST. 


Containing Songs, Duets, Trios, etc., printed in Letter-note. 


No. 1, Ring for Christmas—Home again. 


No. 2, Cherry ripe. 


Very suitable for use in Seminaries. 


No. 3, Love’s messenger. 


Full music size, price threepence per Number. 





THE CODE SINGER, For training under the New Code. 


A course of ERY aa eR containing carefully graded Songs and Exercises, with 


outline instructions. Can 
for Day and Infant Schools, etc. 


used with advantage by the very youngest pupil. Well adapted 


Four Divisions, in penny numbers. 


London: Colville & Oo., 47, Lismore Road, WN. 
Edinburgh : Johnstone, 


Wis and F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row 


unter & Oo. 








Choral Harmony—(continued) 
VOLUME III—(continued). 


The whole of this Volume is printed in Letter-note. 


107 %A thousand miles from land - e Root Song should breathe. Co/vilie. When thy lone 
SThe rising storm - + «+ « Crapek heart. Coville, The hardy sailor braves. Arnold 
SThetempest - * «© Whitaker | 115) The Junior Course 

108 «Prayer in the storm + + © Himmel \ to on the 
Morn onthe waiers - «*© «+ + Czapek | 120) Letter-note Method. 

g Ship ——.* 66 te ee Moore | 121 Night's shade no longer (Moses) + Rossini 





-§ Land ho - - «© « GJ Wale Awake the song of merry greeting ° Swiss 
&.The heaving of the lea "ks Shield | 122 Sweet evening hour re. fe Calleott 

© Home at last - - . ° Storace Fairy glee - . ° e ° ° Perey 

109 While allis hushed - . . « Kreutzer The time for singing . . ° German 
Hark, the Goddess Diana . ~ Spofforth 123: May morning ° ° ° » Flotew 
The morn unbars the gates of light . Davy : When from the east - . + Old Melody 
Old Towler - - - - . ° Shiedd ; Lay by employment . - Nuschuts 

110 Practice in Simple Time § Hither, friends and neighbours Hungarian 
111 Practice in Compound Time &, Now pluck the verdant oaken leaf Silcher 
182 Psalmody selections. 14 popular hymns and tunes. | 124 = Cornish May-song - , Muller 
113 Exercises in Modulation Gather your rosebuds . . - Lawes 
114 Studies in Modulation, 9 part-songs, etc :— & Lo, country sport - . . Weelkes 
Round for 4 v. Colville. That setting sun. Graun Queen of May . ° ° a Root 
How doth fond memory. Pleyel. A voice is in the : Here’sabank - . . Bohemian 
western. Colville. See how beneath the. Zderwein : Come lasses and lads - Old English 

All under the leafy, eeves. Mustapha, Reeves | 125 +: Happy nymphs and happy swains Shield 





MUSICAL WORKS AND TEACHING APPLIANCES 


CONNECTED WITH 


Che Hetter-note Singing Method. 


[For complete list of publications, appliances, etc., send a stamp or post wrapper to Mr. D. 
CoLviLLx, 47, Lismore Road, London, N.W., who will also supply Teachers with specimen copies, post 
free, to twice the value of stamps forwarded from 1d. to 1s.] 


A GRADUATED COURSE of Elementary Instruction in Singing, on the Letter-note Method. In 
this course the sol-fa initials are gradually withdrawn. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, 1s. The songs, exercises, 
etc., published separately under the-title of ‘* The Pupil’s Handbook,” in two parts, 3d. each. 

HE ELEMENTARY SINGING THER. A course of elementary instruction in singing. 
In this course the sol-fa initials are gradually withdrawn. In cloth, 1s. 6d.; in wrapper, 1s. The songs, 
exercises, etc., published separately under the title of ‘* The Elementary Singing Master,” in two parts, 3d, each, 

THE LETTER-NOTE SINGING METHOD. A course of elementary instruction in singing. 
In this course the notes are lettered throughout. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, Is. The songs, exercises, etc., 
published separately under the title of ‘‘ The Choral Guide,” in two parts, 3d. each. 

JUNIOR COURSE, 3 course of elementary practice in singing, on the Letter-note Method. 
In = course the notes are lettered throughout. Arranged for two trebles, with ad /is, bass. In penny 
numbers. 

THE CHORAL PRIMER. A course of elementary training on the Letter-note Method. In this 
course the notes are lettered throughout. Sixpence, in wrapper or in penny numbers. 

TTER-NOTE SCHOOL MUSIC. Songs and Rounds arranged progressively as a Course. 
The notes are lettered throughout. In halfpenny numbers: part 1, six numbers, stitched in wrapper, 3d. 

THE QUAVER, with which is published CHoraL HARMONY, a monthly musical journal, price one 
penny, including the music. 

L HARMONY, a collection of part-music, in penny numbers, each of which contains from 
4 to 8 pages, printed either in Letter-note or in the ordinary notation. Lists of contents on application. 

PSALMODY SELECTIONS. Fourteen popular tunes and hymns, printed in Letter-note, Choral 
Harmony, No. 112, one penny. 

FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR. Choral Harmony, Nos. 7, 11, 78, 97 126, 127, 
128, 135, 148, 156, 157, 162, 174, etc., one penny each. 

PENNY EDUCATORS, the notes lettered throughout. These are educational numbers of Choral 
Harmony, each of which illustrates a given subject ; they may be used to supplement the larger works, or will 
themselves provide outline courses of instruction. The Ioliowing are already published: Choral Harmony. 
No. 110, Practice in Simple Time ; No. 111, Triplets and Compound Time; Nos. 113 and 114, Exercises an 
Studies in Modulation ; No. 141, Practice in Chromatie Interval. Other numbers are in preparation. 








London: COLVILLE & Co., 47, Lismore Road, N.W., and F. PITMAN, 20 & 21, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh : JOHNSTONE, HUNTER, & Co. 
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